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General Meeting—Tuesday 1 May 

Speaker: Melanie Mackenzie, Collection Manager, Marine Invertebrates, Museums Victoria. 

Topic: ‘Sampling the Abyss'—the story of a month-long voyage up the eastern seaboard sampling deep-water fauna. 
Tuesday 5 June 

Speaker: Chris Pitfield, Catchment and Land Manager at the Corangamite CMA. 

Topic: ‘Adaptation Pathways—Managing the Western District Lakes under a changing climate’. 

How we manage our Ramsar listed wetlands under a changing climate will mean a shift from how we manage them 
today. Through a series of workshops held late last year, a collection of stakeholders tackled this dilemma for the 
Western District Lakes, using a new innovative process called Adaptation Pathways. Chris Pitfield, from the 
Corangamite CMA, will provide an overview of what this process achieved as well as the number of key actions that 
have been developed to ensure the Western District Lakes can adapt to climate change in the future. 


In recent months we have welcomed to the club... 
Rheanna Allan, Leopold; David Mould, Altona 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


+ 
> 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di: 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 


Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or ___ Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


The front cover photo of a Magpie Goose taken by Susan Kraus at Serendip on 31/3/18. 
The back cover photo taken by David Boyle is a White-browed Treecreeper seen at Meredith on 15/4/18. 





President’s report 


he Club has a full program of activities this upcoming month, 

with presentations on marine creatures by Melanie 
Mackenzie, while David Hollands returns as speaker to the bird 
group with discussion of cranes, herons and storks. There is of 
course also the plant group discussion night and a planned 
excursion looking at how the climate and geology influences 
landscape vegetation around Point Henry. Surveys will be held 
looking for Swamp Rats and Swamp and Dusty Antechinuses 
around the Surf Coast, while many members will again be out 
across the Bellarine attempting to see Orange-bellied Parrots. 


While many people have a keen and specific interest in either 
mammals, birds, reptiles, plants or invertebrates, one of the 
strengths of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club is that it brings 
together people into a fellowship covering all branches of natural 
history. If you have a particular interest in one area, we would 
still encourage you to explore other options for participation that 
you may have not previously enjoyed. 


The club conducted a study of participation rates for excursions 
last year and found not unexpectedly that numbers are 
significantly down in the winter months. This was a time when 
adverse weather conditions could more likely lead to 
cancellations. An outcome for this year was to eliminate some 
excursions in the colder months and place more focus on the 


Rod Lowther 


quality of events in the autumn and spring. | with many others 
who have voiced similar sentiments find these periods the most 
enjoyable to be out and about. Seeing the changes in the 
environment with different flowering plants, the greening of the 
understorey and the arrival of new different bird species can be 
very rewarding. 


Many of our members are also active with other groups such as 
local Landcare and Friends groups, and this provides a valuable 
networking of activities to learn about nature, improve habitats 
and work in outdoor landscapes in general. The Weekly 
Newsletter email to members lists all the nature-related events 
held in our area, and | continue to be amazed by how many 
opportunities there are for people to become involved in study 
workshops, conferences, and outside activities. While some of 
these activities are coordinated by professional staff associated 
with organisation like the CCMA, Parks Victoria and the like, 
many events are organised by people who volunteer their time to 
their respective organisations. We are certainly fortunate as a 
wider community to have so many dedicated people who seek 
better environmental outcomes for our region. 


We hope you can find time to attend one of GFNC’s meetings 
and/or activities or indeed any of the interesting environmental 
events planned during this May/June period. 


The Gordon Scholarship Evening 


n Wednesday 28 March, Rod Lowther, Margaret 

Monro and Lynne Clarke strolled along the 
Cunningham Pier in the evening light, to the function room 
at the end. Here we were greeted, and given name tags 
identifying us as representatives of the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club and vouchers for refreshments to follow. 
With terns, seagulls and yachts passing by the full-length 
windows, we participated in a wonderful event in which 
ninety-two students received scholarships given by various 
individuals, organisations and foundations. 


We were there to present Amy Stanton, a Diploma student 
of Conservation and Land Management, with the GFNC 
scholarship of $500. Amy had been recommended as a 
worthy recipient by her teachers, and we had seen from 
her written responses in her scholarship application that 
she was committed to the environment and highly 
motivated. This was particularly demonstrated in a history 
of volunteering in several areas near her home town of 
Torquay. 


Rod seized the opportunity to speak before the 
presentation, outlining the history and achievements of the 
Club to a very interested audience. Many had not heard of 
us before, and several people approached us afterwards 


Lynne Clarke 
with questions and comments about the GFNC. 


We were delighted to meet Amy and her mother, and look 
forward to ongoing acquaintance with her, as well as 
further opportunities to encourage her and her fellow 
students in their commitment to the environment. 


In addition, the event was a great opportunity to raise the 
profile of the Club within the wider community. 
Congratulations to the Club for following through on this 
initiative. 





Rod and Lynne presenting Amy with her scholarship 
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Barry Kenneth Lingham—Honorary Life Membership of the GFNC 


R arry Lingham, a true Field Naturalist, became a 
member of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club in 
1988. Within a year he was serving on the committee as 
Secretary and was immediately enthusiastic, supportive, 
logical and energetic in his 
committee role. He has 
served in a variety of 
positions on the committee 
ever since, except for a 
period in 2002 when he and 
his wife Bernie and their 
family were overseas. 


He was Secretary of the Club 
again from 1993 until 1997. In 
1998 he became President 
for two years and was 
President again from 2014 to 
2016. 


Barry has particular concerns 
with habitat destruction and 
degradation and has been 
heavily involved in 
conservation issues for many years on behalf of the Club. 
He has written many successful submissions and has 
contributed to letters and submissions to regulatory or 
other agencies and bodies, on various regional 
conservation issues, applications and protests; too many 
to recount. 


Barry had undertaken monthly write-ups of bird 
observations for the Geelong Naturalist from the 1990s, 
and from 1996 until 2008 wrote up the Bird Group Reports 
for the magazine, including an account of the Bird Group 
speaker for the month. He was the Bird Group Convenor 
from 1997 to 2001 and again from 2004 to 2013. Here the 
convener's role was to run meetings, coordinate activities, 
including the Bird Group speaker, and work with the 
GFNC committee. 


Barry has always been a significant contributor of content 
to the Geelong Naturalist and has submitted fauna and 
flora observations to the GFNC over many years. He built 
his skills in photography, making wonderful contributions 
to the magazine. 


He has given many talks as part of the GFNC speaker 
program and to community groups and organisations. For 
example, he has spoken on a variety of topics 

from Magpie Geese in Victoria (2013), Pelagic Birds of 
Southern Victoria (2012), Tropical North Queensland 
Birding (2009), Lord Howe Island—you wouldn't change a 
thing (2010), Ducks of the Geelong Region (2008) to The 
history of how our birds were named (2015) etc. 
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Life membership Presentation to Barry Lingham by Rod Lowther 


Lynne Clarke 


Barry has also been the General Meeting Speaker 
Program Coordinator and General Excursions Convener. 
He has been the leader of many wonderful excursions. His 
generosity in sharing his great skill with bird identification 
has enabled many beginners to 
become proficient birders. His 
quiet, welcoming manner 
makes people feel encouraged 
and at home. 


| Over the past few years, he has 
| been much involved in 

the Fauna Survey Group 
activities. 


For several decades, Barry has 
participated in Wader Counts 
and since 1996 has 
coordinated the Hooded Plover 
counts. He managed the 
Bellarine Annual Challenge Bird 
Count through the Bird 
Observers Club, now Birdlife 
Australia, encouraging many field 
naturalists to become involved, building their skills and 
enabling greater knowledge of the birdlife of the district. 





Photo: Bernie Lingham 


More recently, from January 2015, he has enthusiastically 
headed up the rejuvenated Plant Group, widening his own 
skills and enabling others to develop theirs. He has 
frequently followed up the group’s study with the 
organising of field trips to investigate the various plants, 
especially orchids, or fungi, which were being studied. 


Barry has also helped develop the GFNC Web 
Observations: collecting information sent to the GFNC 
website, via email, phone or conversation and placing the 
information on the current observations page. He was 
Web Master from 2004 to 2012 and has made ongoing 
contributions to the development of the GFNC website. 


Barry headed the planning and leading of the excursions 
for the SEANA Bellarine 2016 Camp-out. He has always 
been ready to put his hand up to accomplish many of the 
more mundane tasks necessary to keep the wheels of the 
Club turning, often unheralded and unsung. 


All his official work and commitment is undergirded by a 
genuine love of the natural world. Marilyn Hewish put it 
like this in the Geelong Bird Report of 1998: ‘But there is 
another side to Barry, revealed in his description of a walk 
in Ironbark Basin. “I return, renewed in my spirit, alive and 
optimistic, after the tonic of Basin magic.” 


Barry has demonstrated a long and consistent level of 
commitment to the GFNC. He has held a variety of 
executive roles. As a knowledgeable and ‘feet on the 


ground’ field naturalist he has made a sustained and 
significant contribution to further the work of the Club, 
especially in conservation issues and the enjoyment 
and education of Club members and others, over many 
areas. We are very grateful to him, thank him for his 
massive contribution to the Club over many years, and 
wish him well, with many future opportunities to enjoy 
that ‘Basin magic’. 


Barry is a worthy recipient of GFNC Honorary Life 
Membership bestowed by members at last month’s 
Annual General Meeting. 





a) 


Our GFNC Life members—Graham Tribe, Diana Primrose, 
Barry Lingham, Valda Dedman, Gordon McCarthy, Marilyn Hewish. 
Not present: Trevor Pescott and Margaret Cameron. 


March—April butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


wo large butterflies are this month’s specials: the Monarch seen by new observer Kate Hope at the Geelong Botanic 

Gardens, and the Orchard Swallowtail in Gordon McCarthy’s garden at Drysdale. Common Brown females are still 
around in numbers. Meadow Arguses have been seen on the Bellarine peninsula and in Highton—their usual haunt is in 
Eastern Park. Australian Painted Ladies, a migratory species, are late in leaving. | wasn’t expecting 10 Imperial Jezebels 
so late in the Geelong Botanic Gardens, nor one at Bellbrae and in Highton. 


Observers 


AW, Alison Watson; BL, Barry Lingham; BML, Bernie Lingham; DHe, Dean Hewish; GFNC, Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GP, Graeme Possingham; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; LCl, Lynne 
Clarke; KHo, Kate Hope; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RUp, Rustem Upton; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Orchard Swallowtail 7/4/18 1, characteristic floating flight 


Green Grass-dart 25/3/18 | Geelong Botanic Gardens JPo, GP 
o | aB | North Valley Road, Highton 
PoC 9/418 | Blue Waters Lake BML 


1 flying around blackwood tree and 
Imperial Jezebel 23/3/18 Portreath Rd, Bellbrae resting in the tree AW 


PoC 29/3/18 | Geelong BotanicGardens_ |15 IP O 
po 418 | Harrison Court, Highton EP 
[Monarch | 13/4/18 __| Geelong Botanic Gardens__|_ 1 feeding along bank of salvias 
pod 4B Drysdale GM 
[Yellow Admiral | 20/3/18 | BaldHillsAnglesea [8 AW SO 
4 on grassy verges of new subdivision 
PoC «25/3/18 __ | Geelong Botanic Gardens | 6 in the annex PO, GP_| 
pod 94 Drysdale GM O 
po 20/4/18 | Swan Bay west shore 1 flying, perching in warm sunshine | TP, BL__| 


30, all females. Seen on a 20 min 
walk. Many disturbed from grasses on 
25/3/18 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve the tracks and/or flying low 
30/3/18 Long Forest NCR along Long Point track 
100 females. Stopped counting at 100. 
Many flying low to the ground, con- 
5/4/18 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve stantly stopping/landing 
i fo 
15/4/18 Meredith Education Area GFNC excursion 
|_Saltbush Blue | 25/3/18 __| Easten Park stormwater pond |6 


arts | btu waters Lake BML 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion — Dog Rocks Sanctuary and Yarto 
22 March 2018 


bright, sunny and calm late summer morning saw 24 

members and friends enjoy a birding stroll through 
these two delightful properties. Dog Rocks Sanctuary is a 
privately owned block of remnant vegetation on the east 
side of Dog Rocks Road near Batesford. On the southern 
boundary of the sanctuary lies Yarto, a farm owned by club 
member Bill Honey, with the area immediately adjacent to 
the sanctuary sporting magnificent mature gums, three 
fenced-off revegetation plots and a small lake. The 
excursion was led by Bill Honey and Barry Lingham. 


Bill explained the history of the sanctuary, reserved for its 
remnant vegetation and bolstered with plantings of other 
native species. Bill related the history of the revegetation 
plots on Yarto, created by fencing off areas from grazing 
and allowing natural regeneration from seed stored in the 
soil. A recent development has been the establishment of a 
native vegetation belt along the western boundary of Yarto. 
Bill also discussed the threat of the proposed Batesford 
bypass, as one option is to build the highway through the 
woodland on Yarto. 


Bird surveys were conducted in both Dog Rocks Sanctuary 
and the woodland and wetland on Yarto. Three Wedge- 
tailed Eagles soaring overhead were sighted several times 
during the morning. At midday dark and light morph Little 
Eagles were spotted overhead. Brown Falcons and Brown 
Goshawks each made several appearances, and in a dead 


Richard Alcorn 


tree in the wetland two Whistling Kites perched. According 
to Bill, duck numbers were up considerably on average, as 
the wetland acts as a refuge during the duck-hunting 
season. At least three hundred Grey Teal were scattered 
over the lake, with small numbers of Pacific Black Duck, 
Australian Wood Duck and Chestnut Teal. Two Masked 
Lapwing and a lone Black-fronted Dotterel were the only 
waders present. A couple of Crested Shrike-tits called 
incessantly from one of the revegetation plots on Yarto, 
and were eventually seen. 


Within the denser vegetation of the sanctuary Grey Fantails 
and Superb Fairy-wrens were in abundance. Eastern 
Rosellas, Red-rumped Parrots and Rainbow Lorikeets flew 
overhead, noisy and conspicuous. Small groups of Striated 
and Spotted Pardalotes worked their way through the 
canopy. Honeyeaters were scarce, limited to the more 
common Noisy Miners, Red Wattlebirds and White-plumed 
and New Holland Honeyeaters. A couple of Red-browed 
Finches, a single Yellow Thornbill and a small number of 
Yellow-rumped Thornbills were seen along Dog Rocks 
Road late in the morning. A single brown robin flitting in 
Yellow Gums nearby had us guessing for a while, but 
fortunately a couple of photos taken by Margaret Alcorn 
confirmed the identification as a Rose Robin. All in all 45 
species were recorded from these two properties over the 
course of the morning. 


Birdlist for Dog Rocks and Yarto 


Crested Pigeon Eastern Rosella Red Wattlebird Eastern Yellow Robin 


Little Pied Cormorant Red-rumped Parrot New Holland Honeyeater 


White-faced Heron Laughing Kookaburra Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike | Welcome Swallow 
Straw-necked Ibis Superb Fairy-wren Crested Shrike-tit Red-browed Finch 


Whistling Kite White-browed Scrubwren | Grey Shrike-thrush Australasian Pipit 
Brown Goshawk Yellow Thornbill Australian Magpie Ee Goldfinch 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Sf 
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Out and about: Water rats true and false 


akali Hydromys chrysogaster 

On Australia Day this year my husband spotted a 
small creature swimming parallel to the shore at Western 
Beach, Geelong. It was a Rakali, formerly known as a 
Water Rat. | remember seeing Rakalis foraging near 
Fisherman's Pier early one morning many years ago. 
There is probably a resident population in Corio Bay. 
There is certainly one at St Kilda Pier and the animals 
have been monitored by Earthwatch since 1989 under a 
program known as Rakali Watch. 


They are more likely to be seen in freshwater where they 
occur in a variety of habitats, including swamps, ponds, 
lakes, slow inland rivers, subalpine streams, farm dams 
and irrigation channels. They are also found in brackish 
estuaries and sheltered ocean beaches. They are 
widespread in coastal Australia from the Kimberley, 
Northern Territory right round the east coast to South 
Australia and in southwest Western Australia as well as in 
Tasmania and on offshore islands such as Barrow and 
Fraser Islands. They are not found in central Australia or 
desert regions. At many sites where they occur, the 
vegetative cover on banks and shores is dense. They 
prefer low banks to flat water edges. 


Locally they have been recorded in the Barwon, at 
Balyang Sanctuary, at Jerringot and at Reedy Lake at 
Moolap Station Road. They have been seen swimming 
among the reed beds. There is usually only one, but 
occasionally there are two. They are solitary except when 
mating or when females have dependent young. On 12 
August 2016 Chrissy Freestone saw two in the Barwon 
River at Newtown swimming in tandem upstream for 
about 50 metres before heading towards the river bank 
and disappearing in long grass. Seconds later they were 
both seen jumping back into the water, swimming 
upstream again. They then swam across the river to the 
other side before alighting again on the river bank and 
disappearing. 


Ten days later Trevor Pescott found one roadkilled at 
Barrabool Road near Kardinia. Rakalis are Known to 
travel overland, one movement of at least three kilometres 
having been recorded. We know very little about the size 
of their home range. An adult male radio-tracked along a 
small creek in Victoria was found to have a home range 
extending at least 3.9 kilometres, whereas three males 
living in Queensland had much smaller home ranges. 
Home ranges may overlap. They defend their territories 
by scent-marking and aggression toward other 
individuals. 


They are well adapted to an aquatic life. The body is 
streamlined. They have a flattened head, their hind feet 
are partially webbed and their fur is water-repellent. They 
have a broad head with a long blunt nose, many whiskers 
and small ears and eyes. 


Adult rakalis are up to 35 cm in length from nose tip to 
rump, with a tail slightly shorter. Males are slightly heavier 
than females. Males typically weigh 0.8 kg but may weigh 
up to 1.3 kg. The scientific name, Hydromys chrysogaster, 
means ‘water mouse with a yellow belly’. The belly is 
usually of a rich golden colour but can be fawn or cream. 


Valda Dedman 


The upper parts are brown, but may be almost black or 
grey. The tip of the tail is always white; however it is 
occasionally missing, having been bitten off in a fight. The 
fur was much prized by early settlers for its rich colour 
and has been made into coats. Rakalis are now fully 
protected. 


Males and females moult in autumn and summer, and the 
females moult again in spring. The fur is coarser and 
denser in winter. It consists of a dense, fine layer of 
underfur covered by coarser guard hairs. It is reasonably 
waterproof, but surprisingly not sufficiently efficient at 
keeping its owner warm. Rakalis cannot maintain their 
body temperature in water temperatures below 25°C, so 
need to exit cold water at regular intervals in order to 
warm up in a burrow or other sheltered site. They have 
poor thermoregulation. 


Rakalis construct burrows in the banks of streams, but 
have also been known to build nests within sunken logs 
and reeds in areas surrounded by roots and dense 
streamside vegetation which provides cover from 
predators. The females use the burrows for nesting. The 
burrows have a round entrance hole 


Females are able to reproduce from one year old or 425 
gm weight. Mating starts from late winter to early spring 
with a gestation period of 34 days. An average of four to 
five are born between September and February. They are 
suckled for four weeks, then remain with the female for a 
further four weeks. Under good seasonal conditions 
several litters may be produced in one year. Females are 
able to continue breeding until they are three and a half 
years old, and have a life expectancy of 3—4 years. 


Rakalis eat aquatic insects, fish, crustaceans, mussels, 
snails, frogs, birds' eggs, small or juvenile birds and 
occasionally plants if animal food is scarce. They forage 
by swimming underwater or wading in the shallows. Prey 
is carried in the mouth and brought to a feeding place 
near the shore, where you can often see a midden of 
shellfish on rocks, a log or a stump. Mussels and other 
molluscs are often left out of the water at these sites until 
they open and are easily eaten. 


Rakalis were hunted for their soft fur and considered a 
nuisance. Animal, numbers declined until a protection 
order in 1938. From 1938 until 1957 they could still be 
destroyed under permit because of their alleged damage 
to irrigation banks and destruction of fishing nets. From 
1957 to 1967 a number of licensed seasons were also 
held. Now, with full protection, numbers have recovered, 
except perhaps in Western Australia. 


Water Mouse Xeromys myoides 

Formerly known as the False Water Rat, this animal is 
listed as vulnerable in Queensland and has a Recovery 
Plan. It was described from a single specimen collected at 
Mackay in 1889. Another was found there in 1944, and 
one at Proserpine in 1982. Little was known about the 
species until the late 1990s when field studies were 
undertaken. 
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It occurs in marine environments in the Northern Territory 
and Melville Island, in Papua New Guinea and in 
Queensland from Proserpine to Cape Palmerston, Moreton 
Bay and Islands south to Coomera. It occurs in several 
marine habitats ranging from sedges, saline grassland, 
marine couch grassland and tidally flooded landward 
mangroves as well as adjacent freshwater wetland. 


The Water Mouse is a ground-dwelling, nocturnal rodent. It 
is tiny and could never be confused with a Water Rat. The 
adult body length is only 90-120 mm and the tail, 80-99 
mm, is shorter than the body. The animal has water- 
repellent silky fur, slate grey on the back and white 
underparts. Older males may have faint white splotches on 
their backs. The tail has sparse white hairs and is finely 
ringed. The head is flat with small short-sighted eyes and 
small round ears. The animal has a hunched appearance. 


Enlarged anal glands excrete a long-lasting pheromone 
that survives being covered by tides and enables them to 
follow habitual pathways. Tides dictate much of their 
behaviour. High tides may prevent them returning to their 
nests. They feed out to the seaward edge of the 
mangroves and back into the intertidal zone when the tide 
is high. They race around madly while feeding, climb a 
little, and can swim a little. 


They are carnivorous, eating small crabs, shellfish and 
worms. They gobble shellfish on the run but hide in tree 
hollow bases and logs to eat large items. Often the Water 
Mouse carefully removes the ventral carapace of small 
crab shells to get the flesh inside. It can take 20 minutes 
for the mouse to eat a crab the size of a ten cent piece. 
Middens of food scraps at the hollow bases of trees made 
up of small crab shells and crab claws can often be 
detected by their smell. Food scraps can also be found 
under logs where slugs and snails hide, or around the 


mound. Water Mice seem to get most of their fresh water 
from their food rather than drinking. 


Their nests are a mud mound 0.5 metres high, sometimes 
on the crest of saltwater couch that rises above the 
surrounding vegetation. Mounds have three oval entrances 
top and bottom. Oval entrance burrows are also made in 
banks less than one metre long. Nests are sometimes built 
between the buttress roots of mangroves. Chambers can 
be lined with leaves and sometimes there is a separate 
defecation chamber. 


Two to three young are raised in a dry part of the mound. It 
is believed that the Water Mouse breeds throughout the 
year. Up to eight individuals of various ages (young and 
old) and either sex live in a nest with usually only one 
sexually active adult male and several females. Little is 
known of the life cycle and breeding patterns. 


There are several predators of the false water rat including 
foxes, cats, carpet pythons, rough-scaled snakes, tawny 
frogmouths, and pigs. However, the biggest threat to the 
false water rat is man. Due to man, their habitat is severely 
fragmented. The quality and area of their habitat continue 
to decline primarily due to development around mangrove 
areas. Increasing development creates oil pollution, 
wastewater and acid sulphate contamination, alteration of 
natural hydrology, and increasing infections from chemicals 
and waste. Overall, the habitat is being destroyed because 
of water quality changes due to agriculture, livestock 
grazing, urbanisation and swamp drainage. Because of all 
of these circumstances, they are classified as vulnerable. 


References 


http://en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Rakali 
http:/Awww.anbg.gov.au/CPR:WHC/Hydromys- 


chrysogaster/index.html 


Next fauna surveys 


Rice Reserve and Grasstree Nature Reserve 


10-13 May 2018 


We have carried out surveys in both of these reserves in 
the Surf Coast Shire in the past. This year they are 
designed to check on the abundance of the Swamp Rats 
and other species that are known to occur at both sites. If 
possible we will do some trapping at Bells Beach where we 
have found Swamp Antechinuses on a previous survey. 


Thursday 10 May: meet at 10.00 a.m. at the car park at 
Rice Reserve on Horseshoe Bend Road. 


We will set the Elliotts, then move over to Grasstree Nature 
Reserve for lunch and a bit of birdwatching (looking for 
Southern Emu-wrens in particular); we will set Elliotts 
there. 


Depending on weather and available time, we may move 
over to the Wave Car Park at Bells Beach to put out some 
Elliotts where we have found the antechinuses in the past. 


Friday 11, Saturday 12 and Sunday 13 May: meet at 
Rice Reserve at 9.00 a.m. each morning to do the 
checking. 
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June 7-10: Floating Islands Reserve 


This survey is to continue our study on the Dusky 
Antechinus and reptiles. This is an important part of our 
field surveys as we are monitoring the breeding cycle of 
the Dusky Antechinus. We will also place out some 
cameras, perhaps before the survey weekend so they can 
be collected and checked then. 


July 7: meeting, guest speaker (to be confirmed). 


August 8-12: Yaugher. This is another of our on-going 
surveys. We can ‘camp’ at our house over the nights we 
are at Yaugher and perhaps place, or check, cameras set 
out in a search for small arboreal mammals in the Otway 
Ranges. 


September 6-9: Bamganie State Forest. 


October 11-14: Anglesea Heath. 


Anakie and Sheoaks fauna survey 
5-8 April 2018 


Trevor Pescott for the GFNC Fauna Survey Group 
All fauna handling was carried out in accordance with our WSIAEC project approval 23.15 and DEPWP permit 10007876. 


ackground 


The Fauna Group has been 
assisting the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
(CCMA) in setting and checking roof- 
tile grids on a number of sites on 
farmland in the area north and west 
of Geelong. Two of the properties, at 
Anakie and Sheoaks respectively, 
hold high quality indigenous 
vegetation so the GFNC obtained 
permission from the owners of the 
properties to carry out four-day 
mammal and herpetofauna surveys. 


Weather 


The weather was fine and sunny with 
temperatures ranging from 12°C 
overnight to 28°C, providing ideal 
conditions for harp-trapping in 
particular. 


Anakie 


The first of the properties is at Anakie, on the east side of 
the Ballan Road and immediately north of Anakie township. 
It is an extensive property that has been in the Browne 
family for several generations. 

The area of interest to the Fauna Group is an extensive 
expanse of mainly Yellow Gum Eucalyptus leucoxylon ssp. 
pruinosa with a grassy ground cover. There is little mid- 
level vegetation apart from scattered Hedge Wattle Acacia 
paradoxa. There are many fallen branches and some tree- 
trunks on the ground. The gums have many hollows of 
various sizes which have potential as daytime roosts for 
bats and possums, and nest sites for birds. 

The ground was extremely dry at the time of the survey, 
with many deep cracks in the soil and very little fresh 
vegetation. 


Elliott traps: 25 were set in a meandering line across the 
area, using Hedge Wattle and fallen logs as the main 
places where they were sited. A standard herbivore bait of 
peanut butter, oatmeal and golden syrup was used. Dacron 
bedding was placed in the traps which were protected with 
a rainproof plastic sleeve. They were checked on each of 
the three mornings they were in place and when an animal 
was caught, the trap was not re-set. 

Results: House Mouse Mus musculus. A total of three 
individuals were caught and released. 





a i — P- 
Nephila sp. spider at Anakie. 


P night (05/04/18), and one for the 
yas second night (three trap/nights). 
im Results: no bats were caught. 


7 K/ Harp traps: Two were set for one 
AGA 


Tiles: We checked the 50 tiles that 
are on an area of indigenous and 


ay several small grass nests were 

fy) found, along with a range of 
invertebrates, but no reptiles or 

# amphibians were present. The 

By ground under the tiles was very dry 
Z with deep cracks in places. 


General observations: There is a 
large population of Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos Macropus giganteus on 
#4 the property which we observed on 
several occasions. 

One Brown Hare Lepus capensis was 
also seen. 

It seems likely there are populations of Common Brushtail 
Possums, European Rabbits and Red Foxes in the 
woodland, however none was seen. 

The area, despite the lack of understorey vegetation, is 
excellent for birds, notably lorikeets and other hollow- 
nesters. 


Photo:Trevor Pescott 


Sheoaks 

The second of the properties is at Sheoaks, on the east 
side of Sharps Road and on the south side of the 
Moorabool River, downstream from Sharps Crossing. It is 
also part of an extensive estate named Moranghurk. 

The areas surveyed were along the south bank of the river 
where there is some excellent indigenous vegetation with a 
canopy of River Red Gums E. camaldulensis with an 
understorey of riparian shrubs and sedges, and Yellow 
Gum woodland on the top of a rocky escarpment high 
above the river valley. 


Elliott traps: 25 were set among the riparian vegetation 
and rocks along the south bank of the Moorabool River, in 
a similar manner to those at Anakie. 

Results: 

Brown Rat Rattus norvegicus 

One individual caught and released. 

Black Rat R. rattus 

Three caught and released. 

House Mouse Mus musculus 

Eight caught and released. 
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Harp traps: One was set for one night (06/04/18), and 
two for the second night (three trap/nights). 

Results: 

White-striped Free-tail Bat Tadarida australis 

Three (1 male, 2 females). 

Gould’s Wattled Bat Chalinolobus gouldii 

Two (males). 

Eastern False Pipistrelle Falsistrellus tasmaniensis 
One (male). 

All six were caught on the second night in one harp set 
across a gap beneath Yellow Gums at the top of the 
escarpment above the Moorabool River valley. 

The other trap was set under Yellow Gums across a 
rarely-used vehicle track. 


Tiles: There are about 100 tiles on a north-facing slope 
in open grassland. The grass tussocks are in fair 
condition despite the dry conditions. 

Results: 

House Mouse—one. 

Little Whip Snake Parasuta flagellum—one. 

Skink sp.—one which we did not catch (probably a 
Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink). 

There were also many invertebrates including various 
spiders including one Red-back, slaters, crickets, 
millipedes, ants including a species of Golden-tailed 
Bullant and at least one Scolopendrid centipede. 


Cameras: Two were set up for two nights without 
success. 


General observations: Although we saw little of them, it 
is likely there is a solid population of Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos that have well-defined paths across the 
steeply-sloping land. There were several scats, probably 
from Red Fox Vulpes vulpes and also those of Common 
Brushtail Possum Trichosurus vulpecular. One possum 
was seen on the track in at night when the bats were 
being released. 

Pale-flecked Garden Sunskinks Lampropholis guichenoti 
were abundant and one Southern Water Skink 
Eulamprus tympanum was seen among rocks near the 
river. 


There were large numbers of small fish in still-water 
areas of the river but we could not identify them. 
Many Common Brown Butterflies—all females—were 
seen at both sites. 


Birds 

While no bird lists were made, many species were seen. 
Undoubtedly the highlight was recording Brown 
Treecreepers at both sites. These birds have become 
locally very scarce so to have populations in two 
separate places is important for their future. 


Thanks 

Our sincere thanks to both Andrew Browne (Anakie) and 
Ross Wilkie (Sheoaks) for their encouragement in 
carrying out the surveys on their land. Both sites are rich 
in vertebrate fauna, particularly birds, and it was a delight 
to be able to wander under the trees and enjoy the 
experience. 


Thanks to all who took part in the survey— Deborah, 
Grace, Helen, Lance, Alison, Phil, Lothar and Barry—it 
was a wonderful success. 





White-striped Freetail Bat at Sheoaks. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Mammal and herpetofauna list 


Common Brushtail Possum 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
White-striped Free-tail Bat 
Gould’s Wattled Bat 
Eastern False Pipistrelle 
House Mouse 

Brown Rat 

Black Rat 

Red Fox 

Brown Hare 

European Rabbit 
Southern Water Skink 
Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink 
Little Whip Snake 
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Comments 


One seen at night at Sheoaks, scats at 
both sites. 

Present at both sites. 

Three caught at Sheoaks. 
Two caught at Sheoaks. 
One caught at Sheoaks. 
Abundant at both sites. 

One at Sheoaks. 

Three caught at Sheoaks. 
Scats at both sites. 

One at Anakie. 

Scats, diggings at both sites. 
One at Sheoaks. 

Several seen at Sheoaks. 
One under a tile at Sheoaks. 


April fauna report 


Swamp Skink search—up-date 


he search for the Eastern Mourning Skink Lissolepis 

coventryi, also known as the Swamp Skink, around the west 
shoreline of Swan Bay was started on 11 January 2018 when we 
set a series of 27 tiles at Charlies Hole near St. Leonards. We 
also set 20 small Elliott traps and four BestGuarder cameras in 
the same areas. The Elliott traps caught House Mice and a Black 
Rat, the cameras recording the same mammals and various other 
fauna—but the skinks remained elusive. 


The cameras and traps were later removed, but the tiles have 
been left in place and we have checked them on five occasions 
without finding any vertebrate fauna. We will continue to check 
them as long as warm weather prevails and reptiles remain 
active. 


On 23 April we set a second grid on the foreshore approximately 
opposite the end of Andersons Road. These will also be checked 
regularly until the weather becomes cold. 


We intend setting other tile grids as the opportunity arises. 
Mammals 


One of several interesting sightings for the last month or so was 
Ross Auchettl’s report of one, possibly two, Brush-tailed 
Phascogales he saw at night in the Brisbane Ranges on 
12/04/18. Another unusual record came from Gabrielle O’Shea of 
Surf Coast Shire—a Swamp Antechinus was found dead beside 
Anglesea Road between Addiscott and Jarosite Roads on 
21/03/18. Then there was a sighting of an animal, possibly a Spot 
-tailed Quoll, seen crossing Boundary Road, Yaugher, on 
16/04/18 by Julie Berry, as reported by her husband John. While 
the phascogale was photographed and the antechinus specimen 
collected for identification, the quoll sighting, because of the rarity 
of the species in the Otway Ranges, requires confirmation. Julie’s 
description fitted a quoll extremely well; however, several 
cameras set in the area have been unrewarding so far. 


A Short-beaked Echidna was seen crossing Melaluka Road in 
Leopold on 11/04/18 (WAr). 


Koalas have been reported from several areas in the Brisbane 
Ranges in March and April, and one was noted walking along 
Loop Track at night on 04/04/18 (RAu). The males are 
occasionally heard by Ross giving their distinctive ‘loud snorting, 
bellowing territorial calls’. Another was found road-killed near 
Yaugher on 31/03/18 (TP). 


Nocturnal sightings of Common Brushtail Possums were 
reported from Eclipse Creek on 22/03/18 (WCo) and in the 
Brisbane Ranges National Park 02/04/18 (RAu). The possums 
that frequent suburban areas are very vulnerable to road traffic, 
with road-killed individuals at Barwon Downs on 01/04/18 and 
Leopold on 20/04/18 (TP). 


Sugar Gliders appear to have a stronghold in the Brisbane 
Ranges where they were seen at night on several occasions in 
March/April. Ross Auchettl also remarked on their call which has 
been described as a ‘distinctive shrill “yip yip” sometimes 
repeated for long intervals’. They also frequent the Eclipse Creek 
area where Wendy Cook often sees them in the local roadside 
trees. 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Another species often seen at night is the Common Ringtail 
Possum, with a number of sightings recorded in March/April in 
various parts of the Brisbane Ranges (RAu). 


Macropods rate a brief mention with three Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos seen grazing in an open area at the bottom of 
Kangaroo Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 02/04/18 (RAu) and 
two seen grazing at night beside the Bacchus Marsh-Glenmore 
Road on 09/04/18 (MDH). Swamp Wallabies were noted in the 
Brisbane Ranges on several occasions. 


While most microbats have hunting calls well above the range of 
human hearing, the White-striped Freetail Bat is an exception— 
its call is described as a ‘regular metallic “ting-ting-ting” at a 
frequency of 1—2 per second’. Wendy Cook has heard this call 
many times at Eclipse Creek, Whinray Road on the edge of the 
Brisbane Ranges. On 07/04/18 at least two were present as they 
were heard calling simultaneously. On 14/04/18 she noted one 
calling at 7.00 p.m. after a wet, windy day when the temperature 
was 8°C, far cooler than we expect for bats to be active. On other 
occasions, other species of bats have been seen, with one 
coming ‘so close to my head | could hear its wing-beats’ on 
07/04/18 (WCo). 


Red Foxes were introduced to Australia in the mid-19th century 
and have thrived. One was noted in Anakie Gorge on 26 March, 
trying to scramble up the steep, rocky hillside (RAu). 


Another introduced species, the Fallow Deer has become 
established locally; two small, reddish-coloured individuals were 
seen close to Kangaroo Track in the Brisbane Ranges on 
02/04/18 (RAu). 


A Brown Hare was noted in the Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove 
on 08/04/18, the first sighting there to date (GFI). 


Herps 


The break in the weather that came with the heavy rain on 
Saturday 14 April brought a change in the sightings of 
herpetofauna with amphibians becoming more abundant than in 
the previous months. There were some reptile records over the 
last month, of course, and when we begin regular checking of the 
various tile grids we have, there are sure to be some pleasant 
surprises—more of that over coming months. Following are the 
herp records from the last month or so. 


Eastern Banjo Frogs, or ‘Pobblebonks’, are the largest of the 
local species; a medium-sized one was seen on Kangaroo Track 
in the Brisbane Ranges at night on 24/03/18, then later another, 
larger, individual was seen along the same track. Perhaps recent 
rain had got them active (RAu). 


Also active after rain are the Eastern Smooth Frogs that 
frequent an artificial waterhole at Yaugher—first heard on 
23/03/18, by the end of April they were in superb voice (TP). 


Brown Tree Frogs were also heard at Yaugher (TP), and one 
was disturbed when the strawberry patch was being dug-over at 
Yellow Gums Estate, Ocean Grove on 17/04/18 (MRA). 


The quaint Marbled Gecko is a welcome resident in most parts of 
the region. One was found sheltering under a flower pot at Jan 
Juc on 07/04/18 (GGt) and a tiny individual was disturbed from a 
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stack of wood in Belmont on 20/04/18 (TP). 


A spell of warm weather had some lizards active, with about eight 


Pale-flecked Garden Sunskinks, or ‘Garden Skinks’, found in 
the recently re-opened pitfall lines at the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve on 18/04/18 (BL). 


Also noted at the OGNR was a Whites Skink seen along North 
Track on 18/04/18 (BL). 


An unusual find was a Weasel Skink inside the house at 
Drysdale on 13/04/18, the first time the species has been found 
on the property (GMcC). 


A small Eastern Bluetongue Lizard, about 15-20 cm long, was 
found sun-basking in the garden at Eclipse Creek on 13/03/18 


(WCo). 


Observers: BL, Barry Lingham; GGt, Geoff Gates; GFI, Glenn 
Fletcher; GMcC, Glenn McCarthy; MDH, Marilyn and Dean 


Hewish; MRA, Margaret and Richard Alcorn; RAu, Ross Auchettl; 


TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; WAr, Wesley Arnott. 








4 a 
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Assassin Bug Photo: Barry Lingham 


Meredith Education Area excursion report 
15 April 2018 


e started the day with 12 participants, car pooling at 

Meredith as 4WD vehicles were needed to handle 
some of the more difficult parts of the tracks. The weather 
wasn’t promising, but certainly not threatening the wind 
and rain of the previous day. As it turned out, we had only 
a few light showers and cool temperatures that just felt 
cold after the milder conditions we’d been experiencing. 


Our first stop was reached via Slate Quarry Road, Byrne 
Road and Possum Track where we parked at one of the 
camping spots in the Meredith Education Area (MEA). We 
were able to get down to the Moorabool River without too 
much difficulty, where we were able to observe water in 
the river, but not a strong flow. We set about the usual 
field nats activities, birdwatching and attempting to identify 
all the eucalypts as well as the plants in the very dry 
understorey, with little flowering at this time of year. It was 
noticeable that the many mosses and lichens had all 
perked up after the recent rain. It was also a good spot for 
the regulation morning tea! 


The open forested MEA (mostly regrowth after cutting for 
the many small gold mines along the Moorabool) comes 
down to the river on the west, with grassed farmland on 
the opposite bank. The cliffs are formed in the steeply 
dipping Ordovician slates, mudstones and sandstones, 
with an anticline and other convoluted structures clearly 
visible, although not as dramatic as in some other 
locations along the river. 


From there we proceeded down the track south and 
turned eastwards to another camping site and river 
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Deborah Evans 


access for more exploring and lunch. The river here, with 
a small bar of Ordovician slate across it, is a beautiful spot 
with a small sandy beach, obviously used by swimmers, 
as the broken pair of swimming goggles on the track 
testified. A Southern Brown Tree Frog was heard here, as 
one had also been at the previous stop, and we observed 
a number of fish, but were not able to identify them. Our 
lunch spot was in a lovely area under the eucalypts and 
next to a patch of healthy-looking grasstrees, where a 
couple of members found shelter from the showers. 

The final stop was a lookout with a magnificent view 
upstream to a large but shallow pool which provided 
glimpses of a platypus for some patiently watching 
members. The platypus added to a small mammal list 
including sightings of Eastern Grey Kangaroos, two 
Swamp Wallabies and scats of Brush-tailed Possums. 


To complete the excursion we drove down to Coopers 
Crossing for a quick look at the Moorabool there, but 
impending showers and the time decided us to turn for 
home along the Meredith-Steiglitz Road to collect the 
remaining car at Meredith. 


All members agreed it would be well worth a return visit in 
spring, and maybe it could be a spot for a campout as the 
GFNC had done in the 1980s. 


Thanks to Barry Lingham and David Boyle for the 
research and planning for a delightful day. 


Meredith Education Area Incidental plant list Bernie and Barry Lingham 


Scientific Name SS [CommonName | č S O 
Amyema pendula  (Drooping Mistete | S 
Bursaria spinosa [Sweet Bursaria 

Callistemon sieberi |RiverBottebrush | S 
Cassytha glabella (Slender Dodderaurel | 
Chrysocephalum semipapposum (Clustered Everlasting | č O žă o Z oo 
Clematis microphylla |Small-leaved Clematis | 
Cycnogeton procerum WaterRibbons | SS 

Teasel O 


Dipsacus fullonum Teasel 


Einadia hastata Saloop 
Einadia nutans Nodding Saltbush [H 
Gahnia radula Thatch Saw-sedge fe oll 


Stinking Pennywort ——————————— 
uncus Sp. Spiny Rush e 
Kunzea sp. (upright form) Forest Burgan _ | 
Watte matrush Jooo o 

Spiny-headed Mat-rush | ooo 

Ozothamnus obcordatus Grey Everlasting | oo 
CommonReed | 
LargeleatBushpea | ooo 
_————— O 
E 
SS 
j 

fe 

Zones S 


enecio sp. ia 1 ee | 
Rubus fruticosus uropean Blackberry 


oha sp. Cumbungi 
Ulex europaeus 
anthorrhoea australis 
Tree tist | 

Acacia dealbata 


Eucalyptus polyanthemos Red Box 
Eucalyptus radiata Narrow-leaved Peppermint 
Eucalyptus yarraensis 
Exocarpos cupressiformis 





Notes on the Kunzea sp. (Upright form) Forest Burgan 


On the 1989 GFNC trip to the MEA a species known as Leptospermum phylicoides 
(Burgan) was noted. Since then, the has been placed in the genus Kunzea which extends 
throughout Victoria and NSW. 

Originally it was called K. ericoides but that species was indigenous to New Zealand and 
the Australian plants are different. Taxonomists have not fully investigated the full range of 
the K. ericoides complex in Australia, but VICFLORA online notes 5 different taxa. 
However, the taxon seen at the MEA is still unnamed. Kunzea sp. (Upright form) (Forest 
Burgan) has a few occurrences west of Melbourne and some near Lorne. 





Kunzia sp. upright form Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Meredith Education Area bird list Graham Possingham 


MEA MEA Oct MEA Oct-89 
Possum -89 Possum 
Road Road 
Count Count 
a e e d ee co f eon 
Australian Shelduck 
Hoary Headed Greb aray SUrewong SSS aes 
oary Headed Grebe 
teal eae ess |= SE! Wa ea Ca | a er, 
White-faced Heron j l 
Brown Goshawk Australian Raven | 1 {| tf TX 
Restless Flycatcher X 
Magpie-lark 
White-winged Chough 
Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 


Loo 
| | 
presem 
sivereye o 
Fairy Marin o 
| 
| 

| 

— 


x 
ae 


x< 
x | Xx 


x< 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


S 
ed 
Brown Falcon | 
ie 


Long-billed Corella Pal 
[Suparseresconace [4 [=| 
ean Res (aa SS 
C a S 
e 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


i | 

oo n Sooo 

Southern Boobook | en | 
—: | 

—— 


> 


Q 
v 
D 
5 
k 


3 


Laughing Kookaburra 


Sacred Kingfisher —" 

White-throated Treecreeper pasti | 2 | X Common Blackbird 
EE O E S 

White-browed Scrubwren 2 2 il- 

rea et es 

Striated Trombi ~ ee 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill — 


Buff-rumped Thornbill 


x| Xx 


1 
1 
1 


x< 


X = present 


Brown Thornbill 
Spotted Pardalote 
Striated Pardalote 


C 
ea o 
meara 

Red Wattlebird a ie 


Brown-headed Honeyeater 


3 
2 


pa) 
= 


White-naped Honeyeater 


= 

a Ee 

hehe 

Varied Sittella EE 
m—s| e—a 

= i. ms 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 


Crested Shrike-tit 


Golden Whistler | 


Rufous Whistler 2 


T 
a E S a 
rona [88 


backed 
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BowerBird—and a link for help 


Cathy Powers 
s | sat among the members at the last meeting, a. The title is important because that is what 
listening to President Rod Lowther review his annual others see — | suggest putting the 
report, | considered what it felt like to be a guest during the identification in the title if you know it. 
meeting. Sorry, Rod, but | can assure you | was paying 
attention to you as well. b. The project is titled ‘Geelong Field Naturalists 
Club — Invertebrates’. Ken recommends that 
Each time | have attended meetings of the GFNC, the you also add your sighting to a second 
members have been most welcoming and friendly. Rod project, ‘Insects & Inverts’, which allows for a 
made comments about the group being an engaging club, wider audience and greater assistance with 
all the while fulfilling its objectives, and | think this is one of identification. 
its standout features. All members should rightly feel 
proud of such a profile. C. Science tracks species in time and space, and 
without these pieces of information, there is 
He also noted that two of the objectives of the club are to no scientific value in a record. 
record nature sightings and to share knowledge. To this 
end, Marilyn Hewish has established a local invertebrate d. Invertebrates are moveable subjects, and the 
project on BowerBird and I was invited to offer a brief location of your sighting is an extremely 
explanation about joining and posting observations. important part of the observation. The 
presence of the subject might be a critical 
For those who were unable to attend the meeting but are consideration point for property development, 
still interested in being a member of this Citizen Science land clearing, tree removal and other 
movement, the following are a few important points: environmental issues. 
1. Please do not use Internet Explorer as a web e. If you don’t know the identification, leave it 
browser — it just does not work with BowerBird. blank. There is a large community of 
knowledge within the BowerBird membership 
2. BowerBird is free to join (www.bowerbird.org.au). It to tap into for assistance. The site is 
was initiated by Ken Walker (‘A place to share and monitored by Ken Walker, a recognised 
discuss Australia’s biodiversity’) and is supported by entomologist and Senior Curator at Museums 
Museums Victoria as well as the Atlas of Living Victoria. 
Australia. 
f. The rights of material uploaded to the 
3. Ken has put together a ‘user guide’ and it can be BowerBird website are owned by you. 
found at the following URL: http:// BowerBird encourages the Creative 
researchdata.museum.vic.gov.au/padil/ Commons License but users have the right to 
BowerBird/BowerBird_User_Guide.htm deny use of their content. 
4. Random encounter information is only of value if it is g. You cannot delete any of your observations 
shared with the broader community. but you can overwrite — if you need help with 


5. Ensure that you join the project for GFNC Uns; pease ponta KRT VMAIKEIR 


invertebrates. 


6. After you join BowerBird, posting an observation iS Thanks to everyone who made me feel like | was a part of 


only a matter of filling in the blanks. These include something wonderful — | look forward to attending again 
media (your photo, video or sound recording), giving sometime in the future. 


it a title, designating the category (invertebrates), 
choosing a project or projects, selecting the location 
and identifying the subject (if possible). 





ESEE Df- 
Jacky Winter, Meredith excursion 15/4/18 
Photo: Graham Possingham 
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March-April bird observations—some highlights 


The extensive list of bird observations submitted to the 
club over the past month follows on with many of the 
same themes as last month—migrants on the move, 
post-breeding dispersal of young birds and sea-going 
birds being seen offshore and washed ashore. High 
numbers of raptor sightings, of many species, have also 
been submitted, reminding us of the popularity of these 
charismatic and enigmatic birds. 


Walking our prized beaches looking for specimens of 
pelagic species has been a noteworthy pastime of 
numerous club members past and present. Geelong’s 
southern coastal position exposes us to the full brunt of 
Bass Strait and the Southern Ocean and the list of 
species found over the years is extensive and impressive. 
In April freshly beach-cast specimens of Antarctic Prion 
and Salvin’s Prion were found and stimulated much 
discussion at the Bird Group meeting where the 
specimens were examined. Arctic Jaegers have also 
been observed haranguing and harassing gulls offshore. 
Cattle Egrets are being seen again for the first time in 
many months in local paddocks as they arrive for the 
cooler months. The Little Egrets have vacated the 
Queenscliff colony after a remarkable breeding event 
where many young were successfully raised. A family 
group of four Brolgas at Point Henry was a delight and 
once again Lake Lorne (Drysdale) is hosting an 
increasing number of Freckled Ducks. Good water levels 
at Freshwater Lake (Pt Lonsdale) have proved favourable 
for Australasian Shovelers among other species. The 
small but productive stormwater harvesting lake in 
Eastern Park has allowed a pair of Australasian Grebes 
to rear a clutch, well into autumn, as did a farm dam at 
Wallington. 


A look through the online records (https:// 
www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations) will 
show the extensive list of raptor species recorded in 
recent weeks. Besides the charismatic and oft-reported 
Australian Hobby, Black-shouldered Kite and 
Collared Sparrowhawk, several species, less frequently 
recorded, are present again. White-bellied Sea-Eagles 
have been seen along our coastline and forest bordering 
the Surf Coast and at Lake Modewarre. Black Kites and 
Black Falcons have been seen in extraordinary numbers 
utilising burn-offs in farmland in the hunt for prey. A white 
morph Grey Goshawk at Fyansford is suggestive of 
autumn dispersal. Records of Powerful Owls from the 
strongholds of the Brisbane Ranges and Ironbark Basin 
have been most welcome as have the Eastern Barn Owl 
records from Inverleigh. 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


April has revealed many birds forming winter flocks and 
moving through our district, rich rewards for patient 
observers. Large flocks of Black-faced Cuckoo-shrikes 
in several locations were noteworthy. Autumn—winter 
dispersal of Flame Robins has been noted in many lower 
altitude open habitats and Gang-gang Cockatoos are 
present in many areas. An Olive Whistler, seen well and 
described by keen observers near Queenscliff, was a 
very special record. Pink Robin and Rose Robin records 
have been satisfying for some keen-eyed observers. 
Rufous Fantails passing through more open areas have 
been noted again this month and Bassian Thrushes at 
lronbark Basin were a treat. 


A rare report of Speckled Warblers in the Long Forest 
reminds us that this mallee remnant is still a local haunt 
of these birds. A lone Swift Parrot at Ocean Grove is a 
reminder of the serious population decline of these 
gorgeous migratory parrots. Late records of Pacific (Fork 
tailed) Swift and White-throated Needletail were a 
pleasant surprise, and Weebills continue to be seen in 
suburban areas and beyond. Dispersing White-eared 
Honeyeaters and a surprising Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater near Aireys Inlet have been noteworthy 
honeyeater records. High numbers of Yellow-tailed 
Black-Cockatoo records in moderately sized flocks have 
also been submitted from many locations this month. 
This wonderful variety of records from so many of our 
observers is testimony to the very special region in which 
we live and wander and the dedication and skill of so 
many keen and talented observers. We thank them all. 


Alison Watson, Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, Barry 
Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Brett Roberts, Chrissy 
Freestone, Craig Morley, David Tytherleigh, Friends of 
OGNR, Geoff Gates, George Appleby, Glenn Fletcher, 
Gordon McCarthy, Graham Possingham, Hugo Phillipps, 
Jeff Dagg, Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John 
Newman, Kate Newman, Kayelene Traynor, Lynne 
Clarke, Maddie Glynn, Margaret Alcorn, Margaret 
MacDonald, Marilyn Hewish, Paul Schillier, Peter Turner, 
Phil Watson, Polly Cutcliffe, Ray James, Richard Alcorn, 
Richard Weatherly, Rosemary Turner, Ross Auchettl, 
Rustem Upton, Sandra Lea-Wood, Tom Fletcher. 





_ 
Striated Thornbill, Meredith River excursion 15/4/18 
Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Moorabool River, Meredith excursion 15/4/18 Photo: Deborah Evans 





E. macrorhyncha buds, Meredith River excursion 
15/4/18 Photo: Barry Lingham 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


Saturday 26 May 2018 


‘Fair Dinkum unbelievable!’ One moment it's New Year’s Eve and now it's May. Where 
did those four months go? 


The month of May usually sees the start of some usable rainfall, which greatly assists 
in removal effort required. Let's hope this will be the case. Again ‘the/our hill’ will have 
priority before other areas are worked; this normally depends on the number of 
volunteers that make it on the day. 


When: Saturday 26 May between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. Please try to arrive before 
10.00 a.m. to aid our work plan. 


Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive to Rockwell Rd—the entry 
gate will be unlocked. Please close again after entering as this is normally a restricted 
road. Proceed to the T-intersection and park there. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection (some safety glasses will be available if you don't have 
any), mattock (optional). 


Please wear suitable clothing, long sleeves, trousers, high visibility vest/top (if you own 
one) and robust footwear. Plus water, morning tea/lunch, sunscreen, hat or rain gear, 
depending on the weather. 


Come enjoy the outdoors and great company. 


Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob Beardsley 5241 1951, mob 
0455 432 353. 
On the day: Rob Beardsley 0455 432 353. 
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GFNC half-day excursion 
Saturday 19 May 2018 


Point Henry in the afternoon 


Earlier in the year the excursion to Point Henry was cancelled due to poor weather with high fire risk 
conditions. We have now rescheduled for next month’s general excursion at a family friendly time. 


The future for the Point Henry area remains unresolved but we will discuss the current ideas for the area as 
well as exploring the salt marsh and shoreline around the point. The aluminium smelter shut down in August 
2014 and no effluent water has since entered the adjacent wetlands. We will see the very dramatic changes 
to the vegetation and landscape that is a consequence of the closure. Natural recovery in action or neglect? 


Meet: 12.00 noon at the picnic area near the old weather station at the end of Point Henry Road for lunch. 
Afterwards, we will visit the saltmarsh at the coastal reserve at the end of Windmill Rd overlooking 
Corio Bay. Later, we will drive along the dirt track that leads to Stingaree Bay, just north of the 
Moolap Salt works. The excursion will conclude around 4.00 p.m. after a look across the old salt 
pans of the Cheetham Salt Works. 


Bring: Picnic tea, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 
Telescope useful. 


For more information contact: Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 24 May 2018 


Leigh River Raptor Centre 


Leaders: Craig Morley, Lynne Clarke 


An exciting opportunity awaits us. Martin Scuffins, curator of Leigh River Raptor Centre, provided us with an enthralling 
presentation of raptors at our April 2017 Bird Group and this promises to be an equally exciting venture. 


Meet: 7:40 a.m. Car-pool at Fyansford Common car park—please drive in well off the road beyond the construction site 
compound. Google maps: -38.141862, 144.310377 


Depart: promptly at 7:50 a.m. 

We will not be travelling in convoy, so please familiarise yourself with the directions and map reference below provided by Martin 
(even if you do not plan to be a driver). 

We need to be at the venue promptly for 9 a.m. and we expect to finish at 11-11.30. Please bring morning tea/ lunch. We will be 
venturing into some local spots around the area for some birding, though some may prefer to head home after Martin’s 
presentation. 


Bring: Water/drinks and light snacks/lunch. Binoculars, camera (optional), sunscreen, insect repellent, hat, raingear, a warm 
jacket and sturdy shoes/boots. We will be giving Martin a $10 per person donation—so please have correct money with you. 


Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604 (or 0429 196 634 morning of excursion) or Lynne 0439 390 801. 


Directions to Garibaldi Hall, Garibaldi 

. Find your way to Buninyong. This can be reached from Geelong by following the Midland highway from Geelong, Meredith, 
Elaine. 

. Head south on Warrenheip Street in Buninyong by turning LEFT at the roundabout, following the sign that reads ‘Durham Lead 
Mt Mercer’. Stay on this road and it will become the ‘Mt Mercer Road’ as you leave Buninyong. 

. After approximately 8 km, you will reach the Garibaldi Bridge and township sign. At the top of the hill after the bridge turn 
RIGHT into Hardies Hill Road. 
The Garibaldi Hall (venue for first part of presentation) is the second driveway on the RIGHT. 

htt s://www.google.com.au/maps/place/LOT+3R+Hardies+Hill+Rd,+Garibaldi+t VIC+3352/@-37.7177707,143.8786403,17z/data=! 


4m2!3m1!1s0x6ad1584cd88e66ab:0x543d2449fc3abf74 


Mailing roster 


May: Chrissy Freestone 
June: Joan and Tibor Korn 
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Coming events 


General Meeting: Melanie Mackenzie—Sampling the General Meeting: Chris Pitfield—Analysing the Western 
abyss District Ramsar sites 

Plant Group: sharing photos and observations Queen’s birthday campout TBC 

Fauna survey: Rice Reserve and Grasstree Park Fauna survey: Floating Islands 

Bird Group: David Hollands—Cranes, herons and storks Excursion: Erskine Falls and Cora Lynn 

of Australia Publications subcommittee meeting TBC 


Excursion: Point Henry Bird Group: Amy Adams—Fairy Terns and other BirdLife 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley projects 

Conservation subcommittee meeting Winter wader count 

Publications subcommittee workshop TBC Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Anglesea/Eumeralla 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Leigh Valley Hawk & Reserve 

Owl Sanctuary 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Publications and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 lphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 May 2018 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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